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“Punish me?” faltered Tyrrel, lost in amazement at the prince’s 
tone and manner. 

“ Ay, with words which shall pierce deeper than my sword ! 
fall like a coal of fire upon thy head! gnaw like a serpent’s fang 
within thy heart !—if indeed, ” added the speaker, contemptuously, 
‘“‘ reptiles have hearts.” 

“ Rail on, prince!” exclaimed Tyrrel, with an affected laugh ; 
“T can forgive a baffled gamester’s spleen ; my promised earldom 
shall console me for a few sharp words.” 

“Can it console thee for a crown ?”’ sternly demanded Robert. 

The young man started from the pillar of the tent, against which 
he had been carelessly leaning ; a light from heaven or hell broke 
on his astonished mind ; for the first time he suspected that which, 
if true, would indeed, to a soul like his, be the most fearful 
punishment his treachery and ambition could receive! Twice he 
essayed to speak, but the voice remained choked within his throat. 

“A crown!” at last he hoarsely murmured. ) 

“Ay, a crown!” repeated the prince; “ambition’s dream ; 
fortune’s last gift to reckless, daring minds.—Ulrick,” he said, 
passionately, “I have been a man of pride and sin, but still of 
unstained honour. I gloried in the blazon of my house, the power 
of my race, the fame of my forefathers, their hundred victories by 
land and sea; judge, then, how deep the pang which rends this 
heart when I proclaim that man of infamy and shame—thai thing 
I loathe and spit upon—imy son, the legitimate heir of my proud 
name, the inhevitor by birthright of Normandy and England.” 

The guilty man crushed as ‘by the voice of a denouncing angel, 
sank overwhelmed upon his knees; deeply as Ulrick despised, 
he could not gaze upon his humiliation without pity. 

“Kool !” continued the excited father, with yet greater vehemence, 
“oo bend the knee to him who should have been thy subject—for 
whose hollow promise thou hast lost a throne ; go cringe and fawn 
to beg the earldom bought with a crown, and beg for it in vain. 
Tread, a thing scorned and abhorred, upon the soil which should 
have called thee master ; die as thou hast lived, without a name, 
self-disinherited !”’ 

“ Not without a name,” faltered Tyrrel, rising from his knee ; 
“thy son can never lack a name.’ 

* And who will give it thee when I disown thee ?—the kind 
uncle,” added Robert, with a sneer, “whose abject tool thou hast 
become, and into whose hands, like an obedient hound, thou didst 
resign the only proof of thy high lineage ? Never more shall the 
secret pass these lips ;—fool! I but tell it thee to be thy punishment.” 

“Is thy justice so implacable?” replied the wretched man ; 
“does nosentiment of nature speak within theeat least to acknowledge 
me thy son?” 

“My son a landless beggar ?—never, never.” 
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“ Normandy is still within thy gift,” urged Tyrrel, for so we must 
continue to designate him. 

“But never shall be thine!” interrupted his father, sternly. 
“ Set but a foot in it, and I will place thee in a cage where thou 
shalt fret against the bars in vain. ~Reptile! thou art completely 
crushed. Hint but to William of thy birth, his jealousy will doom 
thee dead. By thine own arts is every hope defeated. The only 
witness of thy birth, the venerable guardian of thy youth, is dead— 
slain, I too justly fear, by thy unnatural hand.” 

“Then I am lost !”” murmured the conscience-stricken culprit in 
a low voice to himself. 

“Lost and accursed!” added his justly-incensed parent, “both 
here and hereafter! Instead of the fond heritage of a father’s love, 
receive his malediction! I curse thee in the name of the long- 
cherished hopes and affection thou hast blighted! May no child 
e’er live to honour thee—no voice of love orduty smooth thy dying 
pillow! May the shadow of the greatness thou hast lost haunt 
thee like an avenging spirit—the secret of thy birth fester like a 
serpent’s fang in thy vile, treacherous, proud, ambitious heart ! 
May the death- hope which whispers peace to the repentant sinner’s 
soul fail thee in thy last hour of need! May thy grave remain 
unhonoured by a human tear—shunned as a spot accursed by every 
foot ! False knight and perjured friend, degenerate son and most 
unnatural traitor, farewell for ever !” 

The wretched man, crushed by the fearful weight of a father’s 
malediction, so terribly pronounced, rushed from the tent as if 
fiends pursued him—the avenging words echoing in his ears as he 
fled. More like a spectre than a human being, he passed the 
cuards and officers who surrounded William’s tent, and, dashing 
aside the silken curtains, entered the inclosure. It was fortunate, 
perhaps, for the monarch that he was absent. All that Tyrrel 
found there were the ashes and half-melted seals of the fatal 
parchment, the proof of his high birth. The sight still further 
increased his fury, and, foaming like a maniac with impotent rage 
and shame, he hastily left the spot. 

The broken-hearted Robert remained, after the departure of the 
son whom he had so fearfully cursed and justly disowned, a prey 
to terrible excitement. In the midst ofa life of reckless dissipation, 
he had long counted on the moment when the Conqueror’s death 
would have enabled him to acknowledge him; for, though not of 
royal birth, his mother had been noble. It was some time ere 
Ulrick could bring his chafed spirit to something like composure ; 
but all his entreaties to induce him to recall his malediction were in™ 
vain. 

‘Never! never!” he impatiently replied, dashing, at the same 
time, as if ashamed of human weakness, a tear from his burning 
cheek. ‘ Words wrung from a heart bruised like mine can never 
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be recalled. ’Tis past for ever ; the last hope of my life is gone, 
and nothing now remains but a few years of madness, folly, the 
wine-cup, and the revel—the battle-field, or pilgrim’s staff—an 
heirless name, and childless sepulchre.” 

“He may repent, and yet atone the past,’ urged our hero, 
willing to calm him further, by giving utterance to a hope he was 
far from entertaining ; for none knew so well as he how radically 
bad was the nature, how engrafted the vices, of the being for whom 
he pleaded. His words, however, produced an effect the very 
opposite of his intent ; the more he pleaded, the more obstinate the 
outraged prince became ; and he finally extorted from Ulrick, before 
they left the tent, a solemn vow never to reveal the secret of what 
had passed, or the mystery of Tyrrel’s birth, save at his express 
command. The oath was reluctantly taken, but faithfully kept. 
They afterwards rejoined their friends, and returned to Pevensey. 

As the train crossed the drawbridge Prince Henry encountered 
the warder’s brother, Peter Norbeck, who, by an affectation of 
blunt humour and open speech, had gradually wormed himself into 
his favour; indeed, so much so, that, from a simple man-at-arms, 
he had promoted him to a post amongst his personal attendants ; 
little dreaming that, in so doing, he was but walking eaney into 
the net which his enemies had spread. 

“Ah, good Peter!” exclaimed the young prince as soon as he 
beheld ‘him : ‘“T have employment for thee. Send Bras de Fer, 
the executioner, to my chamber ; I would speak with him.” 

“With Bras de Fer!” echoed Norbeck, turning pale ; for 
conscience whispered that it might be for himself the services of 
that hated functionary were about to be required. 

“With Bras de Fer,” repeated Henry with a loud laugh, slapping 
him at the same time familiarly on the shoulder. ‘“ Why, how the 
fellow stares! Go you before, and fix me a noose in the carved 
oaken beam in the great hall. And see that the cord be strong ; 
for,” added the speaker in a tone of confidence which might have 
deceived a more suspicious nature than Peter’s, “ within an hour a 
greater weight of treachery and crime than thy honest nature can 
suppose must swing there.” 

“ Hear not, your grace,” replied the ruffian, perfectly reassured 
by the prince’s manner on his own account; “the cord shall be 
strong enough to hang the fattest monk in merry England, where, 
as men say, the holy crows are fattest.” 

Had the speaker seen the cold, satirical smile which Henry sent 
after him as he departed on his errand, he would have gone less 
cheerfully on his way. 

Within the hour the prince, attended by a dozen men-at-arms and 
the executioner, entered the hall, where Peter Norbeck, mounted 
on the summit of a ladder, had already strung the fatal cord, 
Bras de Fer eyed the preparations critically, and nodded approval. 
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“T think it will do, your grace,” exclaimed Peter, admiring his 
own skill. 

“T trust it will,” replied the prince sarcastically ; “ but Bras de 
Fer had better try it.” 

The functionary, who had previously received his instructions, 
began to ascend the ladder, as if to try the strength of the cord, 
according to Henry’s orders. Peter, to make way for him, 
mounted still higher, and thereby facilitated the purpose of the 
hangman. 

i Perhaps I had better have descended ?” he observed. 

“ Not at all necessary,” replied his companion, with a smile of 
quiet humour; for he seemed to enjoy the joke exceedingly ; 

“indeed, 1 could not very well do without you.’ 
“You will find it firm,” said Peter, catching at the rope and 
placing it in the hands of Bras de Fer, ‘who assured him it would 
answer the purpose extremely well. “ How do you niake the 
knot ?” 

“That is a secret. Most men are bunglers at the knot; but, as 
you are not a likely man to betray confidence,” continued the 
hangman, “1 don’t mind showing you. You perceive, on turning 
the rope twice thus, you allow the noose to run, but not to slip 
once formed, you pass it round the neck of your subject thus.” 

Suiting the action to the words, the speaker quickly placed the 
faial cord around the throat of Peter Norbeck, who sat listening 
with unsuspicious gravity, deeply interested in his explanations. 

“ What next ?” he demanded. 

“ Why, the next thing we do,” replied Bras de Fer, “ is, perhaps, 
the most delicate touch of our craft—the most difficult point of all. 
Passing our arms thus, we pinion our man, and, springing with 
him from the ladder, launch our handiwork into eternity.” | 

The executioner, who had gradually got his victim in the 
requisite position, sprang with him from the ladder as he spoke. 
Sliding down the convulsed body of the criminal, he dropped to 
the ground, leaving Peter Norbeck swinging in the air, much to 
the amusement of the men-at-arms, who had watched the whole 
proceeding as an excellent jest. 

“ Cast the carrion into the moat,” said Henry, as he quitted the 
hall when the death-struggle was over. “Such be the fate of 
every cowardly assassin—the doom of every traitor.” 

The letters which the}Black Knight had placed within his hand 
proved that the wretched Norbeck had undertaken, for a bribe of 
two hundred marks, to poison him that very evening at the 
banquet. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


“HAREWELL to England!” exclaimed Robert of Normandy, as 
he entered the bark at Rye destined to bear him from the land 
whose crown he had so singularly lost. “I leave thee with regret, 
for thou hast been the scene of many a gallant hope, of many a 
daring deed. Farewell, my friends,” he added ; “should England 
grow distasteful to you, remember that while Robert hath a home 
in Normandy, he hath a heart to share it with you. Give no fresh 
cause of umbrage to him who is now your king, and you are safe. 


William’s fears will prove sufficient safeguard. He may break his | 


vow to God, his brother, and his people, but never will he dare to 
violate the fearful oath of his unhappy, fated race.” | 

Ulrick was the last whom the exiled prince embraced, exelaiming 
as he did so: , | 

“Adieu, thou noble heart! How different had been my fate 
had pitying Heaven but blest me with a son as true, as worthy of 
my love, as thou art! Living or dead, in exile or on athrone, | 
Robert will rest thy debtor.” ) 

Odo of Bayeux and Prince Henry, who accompanied their 
nephew and brother to his duchy, embraced in turn their 
companions in arms, who, according to the stipulations, were 
immediately to separate, each at the head of the remnant of his 
followers, to return’ to his respective home. Edda, our hero, and 
Mirvan were still at the head of a considerable number of vassals— 
the imposing appearance which they presented, together with the 
safe-conduct of William, prevented their being attacked by any of 
the disbanded soldiery who roamed the country, plundering the 
weak and frequently exacting ransom from the strong, 

On a bier, in the centre of their march, was borne the body of 
the venerable Herbert de Lozenga, so foully slain by an assassin’s 
hand, arrayed in his episcopal robes, his face calm as a sleeping 
prophet’s. The body of the murdered prelate was preceded by 
twelve priests from the neighbouring monasteries, who sang at 
intervals the Litany of the Dead. Ulrick followed it bareheaded 
and unarmed. The kind old man had been to him as a father, and 
he mourned himlike a son. Inhis pious gratitude, he had had the 
corpse embalmed, and intended to entomb it in the magnificent 
cathedral his munificence had built. There, in the centre of the 
choir, before the high altar, may still be seen the resting-place of 
the Chancellor of William the Conqueror and first Bishop of Norwich, 
Herbert de Lozenga ; all his predecessors, as well as himself up 
to the year 1094, having borne the title of Bishop of Thetford only. 

On the arrival of the funeral train in the city, both people and 
clergy came forth in crowds to meet it; all united to pay the 
last act of homage to their pastor, whose benevolence had been 
unbounded, as his life had been holy and useful. Even his successor, 
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Eborard, the worthless prior of the Dominicans, whom William, 
much to the discontent of the primate, had named to the vacant see, 
joined in the procession. Such is the homage which triumphant 
vice is sometimes bound to pay to virtue. 

Those only who have felt the pangs of separation Seats the being 
whom they love—the agony of doubt, of hope, and fear, which 
imagination causes in the anxious heart—can picture the meeting 
between Ulrick and his bride, who now gave visible promise of 
becoming a mother, and forging by the holy claims of maternity a 
yet more indissoluble tie around her husband’s heart. Edith too— 
the once more happy Kdith—embraced her son, her Edward’s 
living ij PEAS and in the gladness of the present hour forgot the 
tears : nd trials of the past. Amongst the first to welcome him was 
Gilbert, the poor boy whom he had left wounded behind him in 
his flight from London, under the hospitable care of the rich Jew, 
Falk of Cologne. ‘Four months’ absence had $0 improved his ap- 
pearance that his benefactor could scarcely recognise him ; his 
anxious, terrified look had given place to one of modest confidence ; 
his attenuated cheeks glowed with recovered health ; his step had 
become elastic, and his spirits light. Still, in the midst of his joy— 
and it was almost childish—at again meeting with the first being 
who had ever shown pity or interest in his welfare a cloud of 
doubt obscured his open brow; something remained to be told 
which he feared might change his protector’s smiles to frowns. 

“Welcome, my faithful boy !” exclaimed Ulrick, raising him 
from his knee. “ Beshrew me, but I should often have borne a 
lighter heart had I but known thou wert well housed at Stanfield. 
How didst thou find thy route hither—did the Jew direct thee ?” 

“ Not the Jew,” faltered Gilbert, “ but his daughter Hester, who 
tended me, watched over my sick-couch, ministered like an angel 
to my sufferings. O, my lord! if indeed the sight of your poor 
Gilbert gives you pleasure, it is to her care alone you owe it, for 
my heart was all but broken when you returned no more.” 

“Indeed!” replied our hero, smiling at what he deemed the 
boy’s grateful enthusiasm ; “it seems the pretty infidel made good 
use of her time, and traced her image on thy young heart while 
within her power.” 

“ Pardon me, my lord,” said Gilbert, blushing, “ but Hester is, 
or rather soon will be, a Christian.” 

“Indeed !” answered Ulrick, thoughtfully. “Of this we must 
speak further ; meanwhile, welcome, dear boy, to Stanfield.” — 

It needed all the influence both of his mother and Matilda to 
restrain our hero’s anger when they informed him that the 
beautiful Jewess Hester had not only left her father’s roof with 
Gilbert, but was actually at that very moment an inmate of the 
Hall. His first impression was that the wounded youth had availed 
himself of her father’s hospitality to seduce her from the paths of 
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innocence ; still there was something so childish in his look, so 
frank in his nature, that his mother’s words easily induced him to 
discard it. 

“You wrong them,” said Edith, calmly ; “if they love, it is as 
angels love—earthly passion hath not yet left its stain on their 
unsullied hearts. The maid is truly Christian ; truth from the 
lips of a poor sick boy hath reached her soul, and Heaven, which 
smiles not always on the churchman’s homily or scholar’s page, 
hath worked its will through him. See her, Ulrick,” she added ; 
“question her ere you decide to scare the young-fledged soul upon 
Redemption’s threshold back from its place of rest ; see her, and be 
convinced.” 

Matilda, seeing the impression which his mother’s words had 
produced upon her husband, without waiting for his reply, raised 
the silver call to her lips—the signal agreed upon for Hester to 
enter. It was impossible not to be struck with the beauty and 
childish grace of her manners as she did so. Bending the knee, 
before he was aware of her intent, she raised his hand to her lips 
and kissed it. Such was the homage which in her father’s house 
she had been accustomed to pay to the elders and chief men of her 
people. 

“They tell me, Hester,” said Ulrick, raising her kindly as he 
spoke, “that thou hast left thy father’s house to become a Christian 
—is this thing so ?” 

“Tt is,” replied the maiden, modestly” ; else had I not abandoned 
my father in his age, or the sisters of my blood.” 

“And what hath wrought this change? Why wouldst thou 
leave the faith of thy father and thy nation ? ” 

‘“* Because I found it,” said Hester, speaking in the phraseology 
of the East, which, from her childhood, she had been accustomed 
to, ‘as barren as the sea of my own distant land, whose waters 
never yet were ruffled by the sea-bird’s wing; because I found in 
it observances without devotion, a body without a soul.” 

“And what hast thou found in Christianity ?”’ demaded our hero, 
struck with the impressive earnestness of her manner and peculiar 
expression of thought. 

‘“‘ Love,” replied the Jewess, with a modest blush; “love, with 
which creation teems; love, which at every step proclaims the 
work of an Almighty Hand ; love, which makes suffering joy, and 
persecution peace ; love, which is God, since God alone is perfect 
love. Not all the Temple’s awful pomp,” she added; “the name, 
at which nations trembled as they read, graved on the high priest’s 
mitred brow—speak the Divinity like those plain words, ‘ Love one 
another.” | 

“ And Gilbert taught thee thus much of Christian faith ? ” 

“Taught me,” said Hester, “and taught me not; I felt as if I 
but remembered it like some forgotten air which memory hath 
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treasured in its cell. The note-key struck, and all the gushing 
melody returned.” 

‘Hast thou no other love ?” asked Ulrick. 

“For my father and my sisters, yes,” replied the maiden, her 
eyes suffused with tears at the recollection that her absence had 
clouded the joy of their once happy home. 

“ And none for Gilbert ? ” 

_ “For Gilbert?” repeated the maiden, with a look of innocent, 
childish surprise, so pure that our hero almost blushed to have 
asked the question. “Oh, yes, I love him as I love all things of 
God ; I love him as our great father loved the dove which brought 
the branch of peace ; love him as the faithful friend who guided 
my footsteps here ; as a brother,” she added, gravely—for the first 
time, perhaps, comprehending the drift of the question. ‘ Hester 
will never love him less or more,” 

“Would that the venerable Herbert lived!” exclaimed Ulrick ; 
“his pure soul would best direct and understand thee ; mine is 
unequal to the task. Remain, Hester, with the kindred spirits of 
my wife and mother : they will instruct and love thee. Soon as 


_ thou art prepared, the Church’s rites shall welcome her stray dove 
| back to its longing bosom.” 


Peaceful that night was the slumber of the Jewess ; the last 
cloud, as she imagined, between her and happiness had disappeared ; 
she dreamt not of the trials by which Heaven would test her 
fortitude ere it crowned her triumph by making her its own. 

Early the following morning, Ulrick encountered Gilbert on the 
ramparts ; the poor youth, scarcely aware of the nature of his 
feelings towards the beautiful being whose destiny had become so 
strangely mixed with his, was listening beneath her window to the 
hymn into which her morning prayer broke forth: _ 


“T have seen the Lord’s might in the fair evening star— 
In the bright worlds of light He hath scattered afar ; 
Not more wondrous are these as a proof of His power, 
Than the insect whose home is the bright-tinted flower. 


have heard the Lord’s voice in the thunder’s loud sound, 
hen the lightning's red flash scattered terror around ; 
But His dread will is spoken as plain as in these, 
When borne on the delicate voice of the breeze. 


Oh! there is not a thing that hath being or life, 

From the emmet’s small form, to the ocean’s wild strife; 
Not a leaf on the shrub, or a sweet-scented flower, 

But are emblems alike of His goodness and power. 


I have seen the fierce waves by the tempest’s breath thrown— ~ 
Man left on the billow to struggle alone— 

And felt that each creature was safe in His hand 

On the mad foaming sea, as when cradled on land.” 


“Rash boy!” said our hero, pityingly ; “thou art drinking of 
the draught that will but increase thy thirst. Tell me, dreamer,” 
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he added, “‘ what I can do best to show my gratitude for thy past 
service.” 

“Gratitude!” echoed Gilbert. “Ah! now you jest, my lord. 
What debt can you owe to the wretched being whom your bounty 
rescued from a slavery worse than death ? Besides, what more can 
I desire than to remain near you—to watch and tend you—live for 
your use—die in your service ? ” 

‘ Dreams, boy, dreams!” replied Ulrick, who saw that Gilbert’s 
was a character which mingling in the world alone could form, and 
which, permitted to vegetate in peaceful solitude, would lose even 
the little energy it possessed. ‘The purposes of a life may not be 
wasted for a caprice like this; fortune hath many roads to 
greatness, and the courageous heart cannot fail to find one.” 

“Tam without ambition,” sighed the youth. 

* A cloister, then, per chance, would suit thee better 2?” 

Gilbert started , for a monastic life was the very last of which he 
had been dreaming, His kind protector feared that his love for 
the fair Jewess would prove hopeless. Hers was one of those 
pure, visionary natures which seldom descend to earthly love, but 
exhale themselves away in the retirement of tl convent or the cell 
of the desert ; and he was anxious to plunge him into the active 
realities of life, in order to make him forget its dreams—too often 
the most difficult and painful task for youth. 

“ A cloister!” echoed Gilbert; “never! never ! My heart was 
never framed for solitude. Do not send me from you,” he added ; 
“all my hopes and affections are garnered here. It would break 
my heart to part with them.” 

* This is madness, folly, boy,” answered Ulrick. ‘ 

““T must be the physician of thy mind as well as the protector of 
thy fortunes. In three days I will give thee letters to Robert 
Duke of Normandy ; for my sake he will cherish thee ’neath his 
wing. There thou mayst achieve a name a soul like Hester’s may 
be proud to love. At the present hour her heart is wedded to her 
faith alone ; it knows no other rival.” 

‘In three days?” sighed the youth. 

‘In three days,” repeated our hero, turning away, unable to 
resist the pleading look which Gilbert directed towards him. 

“In three days,’ repeated the boy, as he plunged into the 
neighbouring wood, “I shall again be desolate. Fool, to think 
that earth produced one flower of happiness for a wretch like me! 
Ungenerous Ulrick!” he added, at the same time throwing himself 
upon a low bank under one of those great oaks beneath which, 
perchance, the soldiers of Cesar had often halted, or the Druid 
celebrated his mysterious rites ; “blessed himself in all that love 
ean yield, little he recks of the poor peasant youth, whose gratitude 
is perchance a burden to him. Why send me from him? What 
need have I to seek a name ?” 
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“Thou hast a proud one, boy—as proud as his whom thou 
namest thy protector,” exclaimed a deep voice near him. “ But 
thou must prove thyself worthy of it ere thou darest to claim it.” 

Gilbert started from his seat; absorbed in his sorrow, he had 
not marked, when he threw himself upon the bank, that a stranger, 
dressed in a pilgrim’s russet garb, his cowl drawn over his features, 
was already seated beneath the shadow of the gnarled tree. . 

“ What knowest thou of my name or me, father ?”’ demanded 
the astonished youth. 

“More than thou knowest of thyself,” replied the stranger ; 
“for that past, which is to thee a volume sealed, my eyes can read. m 

“The page would be a sad one,” said Gilbert carelessly ; for he 
deemed the pilgrim sporting with him, 

“Tt may be a glad one soon.” 

“Father,” said the young man, “’tis plain thou knowest but 
little of me or my fortunes: thy science hath deceived thee. My 
birth is humble as thy russet gown; my name ignoble; my life 
hath hitherto been wretched—useless. Sport with me no more; 
I am too sad for jesting.” — 

“And I too pressed for time,” replied the stranger, whom our 
readers have no doubt already suspected to be noother than Robert 
of Artois. “Answer me this: dost thou not bear a red cross 
deeply printed on thy breast—near to thy heart ?” 

“T do,” exclaimed Gilbert, feeling, for the first time, deeply 
interested in the pilgrim’s question. ‘From infancy I have 
observed the mark ; and once, when I asked my father how it came 
there, he answered me with blows, and bade me keep my peace.” 

“Vile slave!” muttered the stranger; “but his debt is paid. 
Tell me, boy, did no secret loathing of thy heart—no impulse 
whisper thee—the warder was not thy father ? ” 

“1 knew,” said the young man, “he was but my step-father.”’ 

“Thy step-father !” repeated the pilgrim contemptuously. ‘“ He 
never saw thy mother; her proud heart would have spurned him 
like a cur, had such a being raised his eyes e’en to the dust she 
trod on.” 

“Maud, then, was not my parent!” exclaimed Gilbert, “ Thank 
Heaven for that! Stranger, thou hast removed a weight from this 
bruised heart. The heavy blow, the taunting speech, the bitter 
gibe, were doubly bitter when I reflected twas a mother dealt them. 
But tell, in mercy tell me, who were my parents ? Live they yet?” | 

is Thy mother sleeps the sleep of all; thy father lives, though 
men believe him dead. A fate as strange as cruel, and merciless as 
just, obliges him to walk the earth like some unburied shadow : 
but fear not thou; his crime leaves no dishonour on his name ; 
thou yet mayst proudly bear it. It shall go hard but the hope lost 
to himself he will achieve for thee.” 

“ His name! his name!” 
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“ Merit it, boy, and thou shalt learn it,” replied the pilgrim ; 
“for the present hour, farewell. Let what has passed remain a 
secret, locked in thy breast like the first impulse of thy boyish 
love. Thou knowest the ruin called the Druid’s Cell? Should 
danger threaten or misfortune reach thee, seek me there ; for, poor 
and abject as the world may deem me, I may not lack the means to 
save or serve thee.” 

Kre Gilbert could recover his astonishment the speaker dis- 
appeared within the wood, leaving the bewildered youth in doubt 
whether what he had heard was real or but the vision of some 
waking dream. - 

Bitterly did the poor monks and clergy regret the loss of their 
venerable superior, Herbert de Lozenga, whose rule had been of 
love. His successor’s, the unworthy Eborard, proved of iron ; for, 
conscious that he was regarded with dislike, if not contempt, he 
avenged himself by the annoyance with which petty tyranny 
torments the spirits it cannot subdue. Short as had been his reign, | 
the chapter had already appealed against his vexations, harsh 
encroachments on their privileges, to the primate, whose power . 
alone could stand between them and the haughty bishop. Reckless 
as Eborard was, he trembled at the name of Lanfranc, whose 
indignation at his appointment had been openly expressed, and 
whose authority, for a canonical fault, could even yet depose him, | 
despite the protection and favour of the king. He had just heard 
from one of his creatures of the proceedings of the monks, and was 
pacing his chamber in rage and vexation, when an attendant entered 
to inform him that a stranger, meanly clad, desired admittance to 
his presence. : 

“JT have no humour to listen to strangers or intruders!” 
exclaimed the impatient prelate ; “I am pestered enough with the 
stiff-necked brotherhood, whose spirit I must either bend or break. 
Send him to the prior or the almoner ; and to teach thee, brother, 
discretion for the future, I forbid thee for the rest of the week to 
appear in refectory during the evening meal.” 

‘“ But the stranger, reverend father,’ urged the dismayed lay 
brother, “has letters of importance, as he says. I told him how 
difficult you were of access, but he would take no denial ; he said 
they were from the king.” 

“The king! Imbecile, admit him instantly! And for thy 
want of sense,” added Eborard, “in detaining this messenger from 
the king, add to thy penance a midnight vigil to our Lady ; pray to 
her to teach thee common sense, and grant me patience to bear 
with thee.” 

“ Now, fellow,” said Eborard, as Falk of Cologne humbly bent 
before him, “ what is thy will with us? Have we misunderstood 
thy message ? Dost thou indeed bring letters from the king? Or 
was it but a use to gain admittance to our presence ?” 
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Bowing low, the oak Israelite, who seemed worn with grief as, 
well as travel, resented a slip of parchment, sealed with the royal 
signet. In it the monarch recommended the bearer to the bishop, 
urging him to obtain for him, by every means, possession of his 
daughter, deluded from her home by the esquire of the lord of 
Stanfield. " 

“He must be rich,” thought the prelate to himself, “to have 
obtained such a missive from “the Red King.” 

“How can I serve thee ?” demanded the bishop, after having 
carefully perused the letter, 

“ By restoring to me my child,” replied the Jew. “Thou arta 
judge as well as high-priest of thy people. Thy laws forbid all 
intercourse between the children of our nation. Hester hath been 
deluded from me by a -wounded snake, which in my pity I had 
sheltered. A shame hath fallen upon Israel; desolation is upon 
my hearth—sorrow on my grey hairs, for the child of my age hath 
dishonoured them.” 

“Thinkest thou,” demanded Eborard, eager, in his hatred, to 
involve Ulrick in the censur es of the Church, “that this boy —ihis 
esquire—is but the cloak for some more artful villain? That his 
master, the lord of Stanfield 

“ Never saw my child,” interrupted Falk; “at least not till she 
had abandoned the home of her fathers. In my desolation I will 
utter no injustice, lest the Lord of Israel confound me in His 
wrath. Till this serpent Gilbert poured his venom in her ear, 
Nazarene never gazed upon her face. I had garnered her like my 
life’s pearl, in secret.~ My care was for her, my toil for her, my 
prayer for her. Perchance,” he added, bitterly, “I had made an 
idol in my heart, and the God of my fathers hath punished me for 
my wickedness.” 

“ Why seek, then, to regain her ?” said the churchman, coldly. 

*“ Because she is my child,” answered the Jew; “and merciless 
as the Christian’s law hath been to us—persecuied, reviled, 
outraged, and degraded as. we have been—the iron finger of 
oppression hath not effaced all trace of humanity from my breast. 
Because when the last trumpet shall sound, and the scattered race 
of Israel shall assemble in the valley of Jehoshaphat before 
the judgment-seat of the Most High, I would exclaim, ‘ Thanks, 
Lord, the children which thou gavest are all with Thee !’” 

* Should she turn Christian ?” . 

‘ Horror!” shrieked the Hebrew ; “rather would I behold her 
dead than turned unto the strange God of the Christian. Pardon 
me!” he exclaimed, as he marked the haughty frown on the 
bishop’s brow ; “I know it is a great thing I demand—an unheard- 
of thing—for a Jew to exercise his natural right over his rebellious 
child, for an Israelite to find justice against a Christian ; but if I 
am poor in prayers,” he added, “I am rich in that the Church 
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prizes more than the empty triumph of an ‘infant convert. I am 
rich in gold. Name what ransom, sum, mulct, or offering—eall it 
what you will—you please ; ; were it the last shekel of my house, 
Td count it freely—restore : but my child.” at 

The passionate grief with which Falk pronounced these last 
words made little impression upon the obdurate heart to which 
they were addressed : but his offers of gold were more favourably 
received ; for Eborard was one of those in whom the voller idol 
Mammon had long replaced the purer image of the Deity; his 
dreams were of gold; his very prayers, if the ignoble aspirations 
of such a thing of clay merit the name, were all of gold. Belus 
had found in him a ready worshipper, for his statue was of gold. 
One rival passion, whose existence he dreamt not of, lay dormant 
in his heart ; its sleep had been profound, its waking was destined 
to be fearful. 

“Thou speakest truly, Jew,” said the bishop, after a pause, in 
which he had mentally calculated how much he could wring out 
of him ; “it isa great thing which thou demandest ; still, as the 
Church is merciful, and the king” befriends thee, | may perchance 
stand thy stead in this ; but thine alms for such a favour 

«“ Shali content e’en thee,” said Falk, eagerly ; “I am no niggard 
to cheapen when ’tis my flesh and blood I would redeem ; name 
the sum at which I may secure the Church’s silence, and thy 
powerful aid.” 

“ What thinkest thou of a thousand marks of gold ?”” demanded 
Kborard. 

“Tis a large sum, but yet it shall be paid,” answered Falk— 
“paid were it the last coin I possess. Place but my child once 
more beneath my care, and the gold.” he added, with a sigh, “is 
yours.” 

“Think not, Jew,” said the PO eG “that I consent to this 
for mine own gain. Thy gold is for the poor. Penance and 
prayer must atone my share in this, if indeed the maid be truly 
Christian.” 

“T know! I know!” impatiently interrupted the old man, 
fearful lest the prelate should demand an extra sum as a solace for 
his conscience ; which, however, he shrewdly valued at its true 
price. “ Fear not that the Israelite misjudges thy condescension. 
When wilt thou secure the wretched girl?” 

“This very day our precept shall be issued forth,” said Eborard ; 
“and the gold 

“Be counted to thee,” replied Falk, “when Hester is restored 
unto her father. Farewell, my lord. To-morrow the poor Hebrew 
will once more kiss the dust before thy sacred presence.’ 

With these words the dignitary and the despised Jew parted— 
the former to issue his mandate for the arrest of Hester, the latter 
to seek a lodging with one of his nation in the city. 
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That same evening Ulrick was seated in the oratory of his 
mother, listening to Matilda, who was instructing the young and 
beautiful neophite in the creed of her new faith. There was 
something so pure, so innocent, so free from every taint of earth, in 
the character and enthusiastic devotion of the maiden, that her 
protectyess began to be her almost with a sister’s love. Added 
to which, the pious work in which she was occupied was, according 
to the spirit of the age, so meritorious in the eyes of the Church, 
that it assured paradise to those who successfully completed it. 

“But why,” urged Matilda to Hester’s wish of retiring to a 
convent as soon as she had been received into the Church, “why 
quit the world? It hath duties as sacred as the cloister. 
Besides,” she added with a smile, “ poor Gilbert’s love merits some 
pity.” 

A blush suffused the cheek of the fair Jewess, and she was about 
to reply to her, when the subject of their conversation rushed into 
the oratory, exclaiming : 

“Save her, my lord! They come to drag the victim forth to 
sacrifice ; they would tear her alike from heaven and you; the 
soldiers of the Church demand their prey.” - 

Kre Ulrick could reply, the curtain which screened the entrance 
to the oratory was drawn aside, and a tall, ferocious-looking monk, 
followed by an officer who bore the new bishop’s arms embroidered 
on his vest, and a party of men-at-arms, unceremoniously entered 
the apartment. Indignant at the sight, Gilbert half-drew his 
sword, and in his enthusiasm blood would have doubtless been shed, 
had not the hand of our hero restrained him. Matilda, offended at 
the intrusion, and alarmed for the safety of her protégée, half 
encircled her with her arm, and regarded the men with an 
inquiring but disdainful glance. The priest read from the 
parchment which he held in his hand a citation for Hester to 
appear before the bishop and the ecclesiastical court, to answer to 
the charge of having fled with a Christian ; a crime,” added the 
fellow, “abhorrent both to God and man, and punished by the 
Church with death.” 

As soon as he had concluded, the civil officer advanced to arrest 
her. 

“My dream-—my dream !” exclaimed the Jewess, fixing her 
beautiful eyes on high, and every feature glowing with the most 
exalted enthusiasm, as if already she beheld the martyr’s crown. 
“The wolf hath broke the fold; the tiger hath tracked the fawn. 
The words of my vision are realised —‘ If thou wouldst indeed be 
Christian, learn to suffer, for to suffer is to love.’ Jam ready ; 
whither must I go ?” 

“To prison!” replied the officer, moved, despite himself, at the 
sight of so much beauty and courage; although, in the fulfilment 
of his office, he advanced to secure her person as he spoke. 
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